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THE WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


_——— | 


From the Youth's (N. Y.) Magazine. catch the rays of the morning sun. Although |botanical plants are, perhaps, in equal propor- 

The Wesleyan University (a view of which||the University is so elevated as to overlook the || tion. 
accompanies this number) is situated in Middle-|/ village, and command a fine prospect of the re-|}|_ Another local advantage for a collegiate insti- 
town, Connecticut. ‘The site is remarkably fine, |/ceding river above and below the town, yet this||tution at Middletown is the fact, there is very 
so considered by all who have seen it. ‘The vil-|/elevation is but a mound thrown up in the cen-|| little temptation to dissolute habits. It is nota 
lage of Middletown, which is, in fact, an incor-||tre of a large valley. From this position, as||large business place, and the population is gen. 
porated city, is built upon the right bank of the}|from an observatory, the eye of the spectator! erally moral, and the state of society rather ele- 


Connecticut River, at a point where the river]|takes in a general but beautifully-varied outline || vated and refined. The inducements for gentle- 


. . . | . . . 
takes a bold sweep to the west, for the purpose, ||of higher and distant eminences, embosoming || men of fortune and leisure to make this a family 
residence are stronger than the attractions for bu- 


as it would seem, to welcome to its embrace two|/the town in the centre of a vast amphitheatre. 
smaller streams, the one on the north and the||Byond the river, at the distance of about four | siness ; so that the population will always be more 
other on the south of the city. ‘These streants|/ miles,is the ‘Cobalt Mountain,’ a hill which takes||select than in more commercial towns, and will 
afford water power for a number of manufacto-|/its name from a cobalt mine found there. A lit |/never beso great as to prove injurious tothe quiet 
ries of different descriptions, which, while they ||tle at the right of this perspective, and not half||and safety of a literary institution ; while, at the 
add to the business and population of the place, ||the distance, are the ‘White Rocks,’ which are ||same time, located as it is upon the thoroughfare 
are so far removed from the village as not to dis-|/the purest and richest locality of felspar, per-||of the Connecticut, it enjoys all the necessary 
turb its quiet or mar its beauty. They constitute)) haps, in the country. At the west is a range); facilities of access and transportation. 

in fact a portion of the pieturesque, which is so|/of trap-rock mountains, forming the intermedi-|| It is proposed to add to the buildings, exhibit- 
abundant in the environs of Middletown. Be-|!ate links between the mount Holyoke and mount}|ed in the print, two others, the one a chapel 
tween these streams the land swells up from the |;/Tom in Massachusetts on the north, and West!| building next south, and the other anedifice, of 
river by a pleasing and corafortable ascent, about }| Rock near New-Haven on the south; while on||the same size with the large northern edifice, still 
one third of a mile, where you reach the Uni-||the north and south the valley is closed up by|| farther south, for students’ rooms; thus throw- 
versity buildings. The principal part of the|/picturesque and beautiful hills. A ride around||ing the public edifices in the centre, and the 
the distant environs of this verdant amphithea |/dormitories of the students in the extremes, 
consisting mostly, not of compactly-built streets, |/tre gives a new view at every new ascent. These two edifices are already needed for the 
but of insulated white dwellings, built in good This region, so beautiful in its physiological||accommodation of students, and nothing but 
character, is also remarkably rich in specimens||the want of means has prevented their being 
ornamental and fruit trees; so that from some |/of natural history, especially in botany, mineral-||commenced the present season. If ever addi- 
of the neighboring hill tops this lovely and rural jjogy, and ornithology, affording most favorable}|| tional buildings to those now proposed should Le 


village appears like a wood nymph laving her |{opportunitiess‘or improvement in these sciencese|| needed, there is still room, north and south, for 


; ‘ wt eee i oes , |e ' 
feet in the limpid waters of the Connecticut, and|}Within a circuit of 12 or 15 miles’ radius, from|| wings running the other way, with the end front- 


the University as a centre, may be founda great| ing to the east. This would constitute a noble 
variety of different kinds of minerals, and the||suite of buildings, on a convenient plan, and of 





























city lies between these buildings and the river ; 


taste, surrounded by gardens, and embowered in 





spreading out her swelling bosom, wreathed in 
verdant garlands, and sparkling with pearls, to} 
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an imposing,appearance. The writer of this has 


little doubt that, if the Methodist Episcopal 
Church continues to prosper as it has done,some 
of the youthful readers of this description will 
see in their day the entire plan carried out, and 
all these literary halls crowded with youths who 
shall have come to these fountains of knowledge 
and piety, to drink at the same time from the 
waters of Helicon and the brook of Siloah. ‘The 
character of the present students leads us to pre- 
sume what will be the ¢haracter of those who 
shall follow. Rarely has it been known in any 
college, I believe,that so many youths have been 
collected together with such correct,cnterprising, 
and even pious habits, as characterize most of 
those who are, and who have heretofore been 
members of the Wesleyan University. In gen. 
eral, they come thirsting for knowledge ; and 
many of them support themselves, by teaching 
and otherwise, while they are pursuing their ed- 
ucation. It is, in fact, one of the most interest- 
ing features of society in the United States, and 
especially in the northern states, that so many 
indigent young men are enabled, by their own 
efforts. and by the credit that they secure from 
their known enterprize and honesty, to obtain a 
liberal education. These are the men that will 
leave their mark on the world. Schooled in ad. 
versity, their minds become invigorated and en. 
terprising by the necessities that press upon them, 
and they come forth strong and zealous for the 


great business of life. 


The present number of students in the Wes- 
leyau University is one hundred and fifty-two. 
Of these, eighty-three are from the New-Eng. 
land states, forty-eight from the state of New. 
York, five from the British provinces, one from 
Austria, and the remainder from twelve differ- 
ent states, south and west of New-York. 


Middletown, Ct., October, 1833. Ww. 








SCENE IN COURTSHIP. 
DRAWN FROM REAL LIFE. 


It was about this time I fell in love, and a 
remarkably comic affair it was. Love is infact 
nothing more than a glance at ridicule—each 
party attempting to puzzle the other ; and a very 
pretty amusement it is. I was about nineteen 
when I first began to play. The first player I 
met with was apparently a placid, unsophistica- 
ted girl, nearly my own age, with a form and 
features very prepossessing, who lived with her 
mother and father, and some half dozen sisters, 
in a small cottage, about a mile from our house ; 
I met her at a dance, during which she evinced 
no repugnance to my melancholy features, and, 
although I went through the figures of several 
quadrilles like a mummy from the tombs of the 
Pharoahs, she expressed herself delighted with 
my animation. This I thought droll; but it 
was followed by things much more funny. A. 
melia Thompson and I soon becaine intimate, 
and I was in due time introduced to Amelia’s pa- 
pa, a retired barrister,who never had a brief, and 
Amelia’s mamma, a patronizing lady, who wish- 
éd to be thought a person of some consequence, 
and Amelia’s half dozen sisters, fine strapping 
girls, with broad shoulders, and a horrible incli. 
nation for bread and butter. They were all re. 
markably civil, for Mr. Thompson tried to bore 
me to death, by constantly and perpetually de- 
scribing, at length, his peculiar method of fat» 
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tening pigs; Mrs. Thompson attempted to poi. 
son me by making me swallow some abominable 
home-made—ine, she called it, but physic it 
was; and the seven Miss Thompsons seemed 
inclined to worry me into a fever, by urging me 
to write in their seven albums, At that time I 
never could bring myself to refuse any request 
it was possible for me to grant, and I often en- 
dured much unnecessary suffering, through 
wanting sufficient resolution to say ‘No.’ In 
this instance, I did not escape. The old gen. 
tleman was sitting in an arm-chair, in his best 
wig and coat; the lady of the house reclining, 
with no inconsiderable assumption of dignity,on 
the sofa, had placed me by her side ; Aimelia sat 
quiet and shy very near me; and her sisters were 
busily showing me some beautifully wretched 
drawings, and charming trashy nonsense, con- 
tained in their albums. Some refreshments had 
been placed on the circular table close to the 
sofa. 

‘Pigs, my dear sir,.pigs are more interesting 
animals than the vulgar imagine,’ said the reti- 
red barrister; and as he had repeated the ob- 
servation at least a dozen times within the last 





half hour, of course 1 assented to his opinion. 

‘I’m astonished, Mr. Thompson, you should 
talk of those dirty creatures in the best parlor!’ | 
observed his spouse, with a look of offended ma- 
jesty that spoke volumes; and then turning to 
me, witha face all of smiles and good nature, 
said, ‘You must take another glass of wine, Mr. 
Wag, I’m sure you like it, and it is Amelia’s 
own vintage.’ 

I had already swallowed, much against my 
inclination, six glasses of the filthy mixture, but 
to be told that I liked it when I would have giv. 
en anything to have smashed the decanter, and 
to be informed that it was the ‘vintage’ (O Jupi- 
ter!) of my adored, did not make it more pala- 
table ; however, politeness suggested the neces. 
sity of putting the replenished glass to my lips, 
and then, to mark my feeling towards the fair 
manufacturer, I drained the bumper at a single 
draught. 

‘Another glass !” immediately exclaimed Mrs. 
Thompson, with a look of triumph at her daugh. 
ters, for which, had I dared,I would gladly have 
choked her. ‘Isn’t it very nice? It’s called 
Frontignac, and Amy shall give you the receipt 
for making it.’ 

Iv’s made of turpentine and aqua fortis, there’s 
no doubt about it, thought I. 

‘How do you like this drawing of a butterfly 
on a rose ?’ mildly inquired Miss Angelica, show. 
ing me something on a bit of paper,that I thought 
resembled, in a remarkable manner, 2 toad ona 
cabbage stump. 

‘It’s nature itself!’ I replied. 

‘Amy did it all,’ cried Miss Augusta. 





‘And Amy did this cottage,’ said Miss Rosa, 
handing it for my inspection. The cottage | 
seemed as much like a coal-scuttle as anything | 
could be. 

‘And this bird of paradise too,’ added Miss 
Belinda; but if she had called it a kangarvo, the 
designation would have been quite as appropri-| 
ate, 


‘And she can play the ‘Battle of Prague’ with | 


both hands,’ exclaimed the youngest, with a sort 
‘was on the point of entering the room, when I 


|! heard an angry voice in loud altercation, ming 


of wonder that suck an accomplishment was 


possible. 








‘And she can make card racks, and net 
purses, and breed silk worms, and weste poetry, 
and’ 

‘Never mind, Septima, what your sister can 
do,’ here interrupted her mother. ‘Mr. Wag 
will find out all her qualities in time. Amy, my 
love, what is the matter with you ?—you seem 
very dull,’ added she, with an impressive aifecta. 
tion. 

Amy gave a sigh. 

‘Ah! poor thing—she is so susceptible,’ said 
Mrs. Thompson, emphatically. 

Amy fixed her eyes on a gap in the pepper. 
and-salt carpet. I looked as solemn as the Queen 
Elizabeth, done in worsted, that hung over the 
mantle piece. But I was really amused. At 
this iateresting period Amelia’s papa, who seem. 
ed as if he thought there was nothing in the 
world so important as his systein of fattening 
pigs, suddenly observed, 

‘Mangel Wurtzeil gives them the gripes, and 
an | ° 

‘Mr.’ Thompson,’ exclaimed his diguified spouse, 
with a look that would have awed an empe- 
ror. 

‘My dear,’ I was only telling the young gen. 
tleman——’ 

‘Enough,’ replied the lady, with a wave of her 
hand, that extinguished all his piggish notions 
for the time ; and then turning to me, in her most 
insinuating manner, said, ‘Do take another glass 
of Frontignac !’ 

To prevent being completely poisoned I sum- 
moned up resolution to look at my watch,seemed 
surprised it was so late, and took a hasty leave 
of the party. 

There is something in courtship which writers 
on the moral sentiments have not described. It 
is the most exquisite piece of foolery that life pro- 
duces, instead of being the serious matter that 
people imagine. Cupid is usually represented 
blind, but he has only a cast in his eye; and all 
his worshippers are marked by a similar obliqui- 
ty of vision. It cannot be denied that love squints, 
for no lover looks at his mistress in a straight- 
forward, matter-of-fact manner. Instead of ga- 
zing on her, his eyesare on tac heavens, and he 
thinks of angels; and she, instead of observing 
him, has her vision taken up with the principal 
character in her favorite romance, and sees a he. 
ro. The insight I had gained into the nature of 
the ludicrous, made me regard things in a less 
round about fashicn than is usual with lovers; 
and, though I certainly felt a pleasure in observ- 
ing the signs by which my adored was continu- 
ally evincing her kind feelings towards me, it 
was one that, had I possessed the use of the risi- 
ble muscles, must undoubtedly have ended in 
laughter. 

I had heard, in confidence, from her mamma, 
who never let slip an opportuniiy of praising 
Amelia to me, as possessing all the cardinal 
virtues, and all her own virtues as well, that the 
voung lady, from feelings of pure benevolence, 
meekness, and charity, had voluntarily become 
a gratuitous teacher in the village Sunday school, 
and devoted all her leisure hours to the task of 





|| instructing the young ideas of the juvenile pop- 


ulation of the neighborhood. On the earliest 
occasion I bent my steps towards the school,and 
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led with a sort of convulsive sobbing, that seem- 
ed to proceed from a child. Istopped to listen, 
and heard the following dialogue. 

‘C-a.t,’ muttered one of the scholars, with a 
whimper between every letter. 

‘Well, and what does c-a-t spell, you stupid 
little hussy ?” fiercely inquired her instructress. 
‘Say it this minute, Miss, or I'll beat you black 
and blue ! 

‘C-a t,’ repeated the child more slowly, but 
with sobs increasing in loudness. 

‘You obstinate little slut! You're enough to 
provoke a saint—you are! and if I had’nt the 
patience of Job, and the mildness of an angel, 
I should not attempt to enlighten your wretched 
ignorance.’ Then giving the pupil a shake which 
increased the sobbing to a roar, she cried, ‘Tell 
me what it does spell, or I’l] give you such a box 
on the ear! 

With a convulsive effort, the girl endeavored 
to make heranswer audible amid her lacrymose 
outcry, and said, ‘Puss—puss—puss—pussy 

I heard a blow follow the unfortunate reply 
that I thought would have finally settled the 
education of the young student; but it only 
elicited a scream, which sets description at defi. 
ance. 

‘Stop that blubbering this instant, or I'll give 
you something to cry for,’ said the teacher sharp- 
ly. ‘But it is all for your good, you ungrateful 
jade! Am I not striving all I can do to make 
you happy? There, take that, and go into the 
corner!’ and another spanker was followed by 
another scream. 

‘Tommy Tucker,’ cried the same voice, ‘come 
and say your reading lesson.’ 

In a few moments I distinguished the follow- 
ing words, repeated in a tone and manner which 
I can only deseribe by saying that the smaller 
words were given in a high tone, with pauses of 
various lengths between, and the longer or more 
difficult words fell rather more than an octave 
lower; the single letter denotes an attempt at 
spelling ; 

‘A wise—son—ma, maketh a—glad—f-a—fat 
—h-e-r—fat-her-——’ 

‘Father, you dunce! 

‘Father,—but a—foo-fool-foolish son—is—the 
—h-e-a—hea / 

‘He, you blockhead ! 

‘He—y-i—heavi—n-e—double s—ness——’ 

Here was a pause. 

‘Well, what does that spell, dolt ? cried the 
teacher. 

‘Heavenliness——~ 

A box on the ear made the unfortunate Tom- 
my Tucker cry out. 

‘Heaviness, you stupid little fool ! exclaimed 
the instructress. 

‘Heaviness !’ repeated the boy, rather gotto voce 
—but here an interruption took place, by a girl 
crying out: 

‘Picase, governess, Billy Snipes 

‘I’m sure I did'nt,’ said the boy instantly. 

‘What has Billy Snipes done ? inquired their 
governess. 

‘He’s been a pinchin’ of me.’ 

‘Pegzy Wobble pricked me with her needle 
first’ said Billy, and he began to whimper. 
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give it you! you good for nothing, wicked 
wretches ? 

Hearing a rapid succession of blows, I thought 
my appearance might afford some relief to the 
little innocents; so I pushed the door open, and 
there, to my surprise, beheld my mild, my gentle, 
meek and amiable Amelia, whacking away,with 
all her might, among a parcel of juveniles not 
much bigger than a sixpenny worth of half-pence 
—while Billy Snipes, and Peggy Wobbic, and 
Johnny Bricks, were in full chorus, shicking 
from the punishment. She was so intently en- 
gaged in the 

‘Delightful task to rend the tender thought,’ 
that I for some moments remained unperccived 
by her ; at last, her face, all flashed with passion, 
was turned towards me, as her vigorous arm was 
raised to inflict its vengeance on another victim ; 
in a moment her countenance became as gentle 
as ever, her uplifted arm was stretched out to 
shake hands, and in her usual mild accents she 
said— 

‘Ah! Mr.Wag, I’m glad you're come to assist 
me in the charming employment of instructing 
these little dears ! 

Calling the next day at the house, the door 
was opened by a servant in livery, whom I had 
not noticed before. 

‘Be you the gemman what comes arter Miss 
Melia ?’—cause if you be, Missus told me to 
show you into the garden. Master’s in the pig 
stye, and Missus and the young ladies be a stu- 
dying buttonry, I think they ealls it, in the 
inghunbed.’ 

I satisfied the matter-of-fact footman that I 
was the person he imagined, and was directed 
to the garden, through which I walked without 
secing any one, until I came toa sort of summer 
house, painted green, and furnished with a vari- 
ety of execrable drawings, doubtless the produc- 
tions of the seyen talented MissThompsons, seats 
andtable. ‘There was no one within, and I had 
partly closed the door on entering, and was 
amusing myself by examining the daubs on 
the wall, when I heard voices approaching. 

‘Mr. Wag is a very serious young man, my 
dear, said Mrs. Thompson, ‘and I doubt not he 
will be very much gratified by knowing that 
you have become a teacher of the Sunday 
school.’ 

‘But it is so very annoying, mama; the child. 
ren are worse than brutes,’ replied my gentle 
Amelia. 

‘Never mind, my love, if it procures you a 
husband, and one so respectable.’ 

‘I think he is the most stupid young manI 
ever saw,’ remarked my kind and affectionate 
Amelia. 

‘That is not of the slightest consequence, my 
child—consider what an estate his father has! 

‘I wish I had Amy’s chance,’ cried Miss Au- 
gusta, ‘I would not care ifhe was an idiot !’ 

‘Nor I,’ exclaimed Miss Rosa, emphatically. 

‘Nor I,’ repeated Miss Belinda, in a similar 
manner. 

‘Nor I,’ echoed the others. 

‘You are quite right, girls,’ observed the mat- 
ron; ‘and Tam sorry to see your sister so little 
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‘But Frederick Aloes is a beggar, you foolish 
girl,’ replied nama. 

‘And Mr. Bleedem told me that he had only 
twenty pounds a year, and that he finds his own 
tea and sugaz,’ remarked Miss Augusta, disdain- 
fully. 

‘Never you mind, Miss,’ cried my adored, with 
some asperity, ‘he is a gentleman, and that’s 
more than Mr. Calico’s shopman is, whom you 
are always running after. 

‘Iran after the fellow ? exclaimed the other, 
with more anger than surprise. ‘But you never 
could speak the truth, therefore—— 

‘Come, come, I mus‘nt have any quarrelling,’ 
interposed mama; ‘I hope you have both too 
much good sense to disgrace your family, by 
forming alliances so much beneath you. Re 
member that your father’s annuity dies with 
him, and if you donot wish to be reduced to 
poverty, you will assist me in securing Amelia 
so excellect ahusband ; and I am sure our dear 
Amy, out of gratitude,will provide for us as soon 
as she is married. I shall leave nothing untried 
to ensure so desirable a match, and none of us 
must hesitate about trifles upon such an occasion, 
Didnt I tell the young Squire that the Frontig- 
nac was made by Amelia, when you all know it 
was bought of old dame Snivel at a shilling a 
bottle ; and hav’nt I sewed some yellow cloth 
round the collar of one of your father’s old coats, 
and made John wear it, so that Mr.Wag should 
think we kept a footmanatlivery! But I expect 
him here every moment, so let us all gu into the 
summer house, or your skins wi'l be freekled by 
the sun.’ 

So saying, she pushed open the door, and the 
whole party instantly beheld me. The consterna- 
tion of the Thompsons was beyond conception. 
Knowing that I must have heard their conversa. 
tion, and that their designs were now hopeless, 
they were too much confounded to utter a word ; 
so having enjoyed the scene sufficiently, I very 
gravely made my bow, and never entered the 


house of the retired barrister again. 
[New Monthly. 


THE LOST HALF-CROWN. 

‘What! Ellen ia tears! This is something 
quite new,’ exclaimed a gentle and sweet-toned 
voice to a lovely little girl, who, kneeling before 
a rustic seat, with her little head resting on her 
arms, was crying bitterly. ‘Why do you weep 
so, my child? What can have occurred to make 
you so unhappy ? 

‘I have lost my half-crown, my own, my very 
own half-crown,’ said Ellen Campbell ; ‘just too 
as I was going to be quite happy, and spend it 
with mama at the fancy fair. I have been so 
very careful, that I scarcely ever took it out of 
my crystal box—except sometimes for a minute, 
just to look at it, and consider what I should bay; 
only, this morning I thought, as I was going to 
spend it, and when it would not be much longer 
mine, I would play with it a little while for the 
lasttime. But, as I was running to the arbor 
with old Rover, (here Ellen's sobs almost impe- 
ded her utierance,) my foot slipped, I fell down, 
and my half-crown rolled out of my hand!— 


where it went I cannot tell, but it is gone ; and 
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Bobby Bricks, instead of doing your sums—I’ll \l devoted Amelia. 
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you know I meant to do!’ and poor Ellen again 
covered her face with her hands, and burst into 
a fresh flood of tears. 

*You will gain wisdom by this mischance, my 
little girl,’ said the same soft and soothing voice. 
*You will hereafter, believe me, find that the loss 
of your half-crown is but an emblem of those 
sudden and severe disappointments which, in fu- 
ture years, will often check your fairest anticipa- 
tions of happiness. And it will also teach you 
caution, in the abuse, or even too free use, of 
treasures which seem unalterably your own.— 
Had you left the half-crown in your bonbou box, 
and played with your hoop or ball, your enjoy- 
ment at the fancy fair would still have been in 
store for you, even had you lost your ball or bro- 
ken the hoop, by your unlucky fall. But—do 
not cry so very piteously,’ continued her kind 
friend, lifting the sobbing Ellen from the ground, 
and kissing affectionately away the large tears 
which, in quick succession, chased each other 
down her swollen cheeks: ‘I know that the re. 
collection of this adventure will frequently be of 
service to you, so we will not at present talk any 
more on the subject—and here is another half- 
crown—so that you may still go to the fancy 
fair, and still buy me a present !’ 

Ellen smiled through her tears, but it was a 
smile rather of gratitude than of pleasure. The 
same sum was there, but it was not the same 
half.crown which had been hoarded for so many 
months by its juvenile possessor, who had, with 
child-like simplicity, watched her accumulating 
store, from a silver fourpence on her birthday—to 
sixpence—one shilling—two shillings—until it 
had reached, what to her imagination was great 
riches, a substantial half-crown! No! the sym- 
pathy and kindness of Gertrude Neville had 
checked her sobs, and called up a momentary 
smile; but vain were Ellen’s efforts to speak ; 
for though her countenance beamed with grate. 
ful affection, her little heart was much too full 
for utterance. Like the effect of a summer 
shower on the fairy rose, which so bends the 
fragile stem, and overwhelms the blossom, that 
even the genial warmth of the quickly returning 
sun fails to raise its drooping head, or restore the 
delicate plant to its wonted beauty. 

Ellen Campbell was a child of acute sensibili- 
ty, and of reflection beyond her tender years.— 
Young as she was, she felt that she could only 
blame herself for her loss; and consequently, 
her new half-crown was destitute of the interest 
attached to that which was gone. 

And these feelings which so subdued little E)- 
len, were but the first germs of similar senti- 
ments, which, after having been corrected by 
experience, had gradually ripened into salutary 
habits of self-discipline, in her who had so af- 
fectionately and judiciously reasoned with the 
weeping child. 

Gertrude Neville had passed the first spring of 
life,when the world appears one verdant meadow 
—where eye-bright and scented thyme, golden 
cups and native heart’s-ease alone beheld; and 
where the native nettle has not attained sufficient 
height to sting the fingers,which so eagerly and 
incautiously grasp those bright blossoms that are 
spread by nature in such rich luxuriance before 
the vivid imagination of youth. Gertrude had 


passed that spring, nay, she had lingered long | 


enough amidst the roges of summer, to learn— 
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as all on earth one day learn—that thorns mingle 
with the sweetest flowers! 

Well, therefore, did Gertrude know, that El- 
len’s adventure with her half-crown, was but a 
varied form of the same check-string, which in 
some shape or other, is continually arresting our 
career, bringing home to us the conviction of the 
uncertainty of all earthly possessions; and aba- 


beams so beauteously on the face of happy in- 
fancy; but which would be productive of con. 
tinua] disappointment in after years, unless thus 
early moderated by warnings, conveyed by in- 
cidents as apparently trivial as the loss of poor 
Ellen’s half-crown. 

And who amongst us has not felt these salu- 
tary warnings! Who has not tossed his ball too 
far, or suffered his kite to fly too high! Who has 
not counted the disappointment of seeds which 
have never sprung up,and plants that have with- 
ered and died? Seeds and plants bought with 
such pride for the first garden, and with silver 
out of the first purse, but which childless impa- 
tience caused the rake to scatter, or the spade to 
demolish—thus rendering futile the gardener’s 
judicious instfuctions! Our entrance inte life 
bears indeed a close analogy to our infant gar- 








dens ; for the mortifications we carly experience 
may oftimes be traced to that impetuosity which 
scatters the seeds, and to those headstrong pas- 
sions which injure the roots of flowers with 
whose blossons we might eventually have been 
rewarded, had patience, perseverance and self- 
control been early inculcated, and steadily prac- 
tised. 

And if the lesson learned has not always been 


as dearly purchased, as was little Ellen’s with | 


her half-crown, have we not all our warnings— 
in all ages, and in all nations ?—warnings which 
continually teach us to control that exaggerated 
expectation of perfect joy which is not allotted 
to mortality. Ask the school boy, if any day in 
the vacation equals the unrepressed and irrepres- 
sibie joy of the day that ushers it in—the day of 
‘breaking up,’ or whether the actual delight of 
his holidays ever approaches to the gay coloring 
with which anticipation had decked them. Ask 
the fair-haired girl, the youthful debutante of 


seventeen, if her first ball—her ‘coming out,’— || 


was in itself as delightful as the bright visions 
which heralded that much wished-for and all- 
important period. With some few gladsome 
hearts, indeed, the sunshine of life may remain 
for a Jonger time unclouded; but many an in- 
genuous mind will acknowledge that the result 
of their anticipated joys was as chilling, and the 
illusion as brief, as would be the effect of first 
contemplating, through another colored glass, a 
tame prospect on a gloomy day; the beholder of 
which, on lifting up the window, and surveying 
nature in its true light, seeks in vain for the sun- 
ny spot and bright scenes, on which a few min- 
utes before he had dwelt with such unalloyed 
pleasure and delight. 

Gertrude was an orphan. She had loved,and 
been beloved by the tenderest of parents. She 
was their pride, their hope, their treasure—the 
object of their fondest solicitude—their most 
fervent prayers; and she repaid their anxious 
affection by a devotion which proved they were 
‘all the world’ to her. And when these loved 








beings werg taken from her, Gertrude felt, as 


Ne 


ting the ardor of that overflowing joy which || 
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did Ellen with her infant riches, that she had not 
sufficiently appreciated her blessings,while they 
were hers—and that she had trifled with her 
felicity. 

Gertrude, too, had again loved. The foun- 
tain of her affection, which seemed to have been 
_closed up when her parents died, had subsequent. 
ly welled forth at the voice of one whom she at 
| first learned to regard from her parents’ estima. 
tion of his charaeter, and then to love with en- 
| thusiasm, because he had been the comforter 
and soother of the orphan’s grief. He had re. 
vived the joys which death had blighted. The 
parents she had wept for—the home she had lost, 
‘all seemed about to be restored to her; and in 
| contemplating an union with the idol of her af. 

fections—the object for whom her heart beat 
with new love, new hopes, new joys—Gertrude 
| almost forgot the past, and lived only in the hap. 
| piness of the present. But alas! a sadder les. 
'son awaited her, and which Ellea’s misfortune 
'now recalled in full poignancy to her recollec- 
| tion. The being to whom she was on the eve 
of being united, led away by the ignis-fatuus of 
golden dreams, and making too sure of heredita- 
ry wealth, which, like Ellen’s silver piece in the 
_ crystal box, had hitherto remained in quict se- 
‘curity, gradually increasing for many years, had 
/in an evil hour been induced to remove his {rea- 
| sure—and to traffic in the fancy fair of life. He 
embarked his all in a vast but hazardous specu- 
lation, which ended, like poor Ellen’s fall, in the 
loss of all his worldly possessions, 

The blow to Gertrude was a heavy one ; for, 
she had not thought of the future. She had 
loved with woman’s first love—the love which 
never can be equalled—and she mourned over 
her blighted prospects and withered hopes, as 
woman only can mourn. In the depths of her 
_aching heart were her sorrows hidden from the 
observation of those around her; but in the re. 
tirement of solitude she yielded to the anguish 
of her soul, while dwelling on the dangers, dif. 
ficulties and deprivations which the object of her 
attachment was possibly enduring in the volun- 
tary exile which he had imposed on himself,with 
the hope of retrieving some part of his shatter- 
ed fortune. But Gertrude, although fond and 
confiding, and gifted by nature with the warm. 
est feelings, was no worldling. She was often 
amourner, but never a murmurer. She had 
been early tutored to feel that the severest trials 
may be blessings in disguise ; and that worse 
calamities may be averted from us, even by 
means of those very afflictions which scem to 
deprive us of all our hopes and happiness in 
this world. : 

In the long proved attachment of an estima. 
ble friend of her parents, to whose tender care, 
on their death-bed, they had especially confided 
the almost heart-broken object of their earthly 
affection, did Ge-trude Neville again experience 
sympathy, comfort and support—whilst cherish- 
ing in tranquil endurance and patient submission 
the hope of brighter and happier days, This 
excellent friend was Ellen’s mother; and on the 
child of her affectionate guardian did this amia- 
ble and gentle being avail herself of every inci- 
dent and occasion to enforce those habits of re- 
flection and self-denial, which had formed her 
own staying support in many a true light,—and 
neither to overrate prosperity by a too eager an- 
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ticipation of fancied joys, nor to sink bencath 
the weight of despair in that adversity which 
she knew to be at all times the possible lot of the 
most highly favored. Her leve for her little fa. 
vorite, and commisseration for her sorrow,check- 
ed Gertrude’s reproof in the arbor, when, trying 
to smile amidst her fast-falling tears, the weep- 
ing child showed, by her intelligent look, that 
she had derived a salutary lesson from the loss 
of her half.crown. In silence did her judicious 
monitress lead her back into the house. Far- 
ther reproof would, at that time, have been mis- 
placed, nay, almost unkind ; for she felt her lit. 
tle hand tremble, as she endeavored to check her 
tears—tears which, nevertheless, sprang unbid- 
den to her eyes, and hung on her long eyelashes, 
glistening like the early dew on the moss rose. 
bud. 

But the sorrows of happy childhood are brief 
—when, therefore, the sun-shine of joy again 
lighted up Ellen’s lovely face, amidst the en- 
chantments of the fancy fair, then did Gertrude 
conclude her admonition: 

‘Here, my sweet love, is another crystal-box, 

which I have bought as a keepsake fur you— 
and which I give you on one condition, that you 
never spend the new and bright half-crown 
which I have placed as a monitor within—keep 
both, my Ellen, in remembrance of the day ; 
and whenever you are tempted to be careless of 
your treasures, or to yield to inclinations which 
your better judgment would condemn, Ict the 
sight of the crystal box remind you how soon 
those treasures may be lost to you forever, and 
how one idle moment may render nugatory years 
of steady perseverence and caution : and let the 
recollection of the lost half-crown teach you al. 
so, that losses and disappointimeuts are felt with 
a tenfold bitterness, when they are the result of 
our own folly.’ 

Ellen assented to the proposal—and Ellen has 
since passed from childhood to girlhood—and 
from girlhood to maturer years; but she still 
preserves the crystal box, from within which the 
important silver token has never been removed ; 
for amidst various trials and disappointments, of 
Which her infantine gricf was indeed but too 
truly atype, she has ever felt the value of the 
lesson it inculeated—and thankfully acknowl- 
edges the benefit she has derived from Gertrude’s 
keepsake, and her own mischance of the Lost 
HALF-CROWN. 





Friewdship’s Offerings, 1839. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
TRANSPOSITION. 
{From ‘The Pilgrim,’ by ‘ Marion,’] 

The gorgeous drapery of the east was with. 
drawn, and the lucid king of day, glorious in 
his beauty, then arose, gilding the countless 
gems of roseate morn, Oh, it was asight that 
it would seer should banish human wo, yet 
there was one, a melancholy man, whose humid 
eye glanced carelessly athwart the beauteous, 
smiling scene, unheeding all the loveliness which 
nature wore. The way-worn man was clad in 
palmers’ weeds, and, bending o’er his pilgrim’s 
Staff sighing, he cast a wistful eye upon a mount 
whose height even now he must essay to gain ; 
but he was weary, for he had travelled long—his 
Worn sandals and lengthened beard evinced he 
had journeyed from afar. The pilgrim came 
from fair Cordova,where the soft guitar breathes 
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its mellow tones—where the rich vine grows lux- 
uriantly, and groves of orange scent the ambient 
air. To walk with unshorn beard and unrepair- 
ed garments to Judea, was his vow; his tired 
feet now pressed the Holy Land, and the mount 
on which he gazed wasCalvary ; the same where 
Jesus drank the bitter dregs with which the cup 
of human wo is fraught, and poured forth his 
life-blood to save a world. 

He fain would reach that summit so revered, 
but painfully we toil when nature fails, and he 
was quite overcome by leng fatigue. Gh Spain! 
ence proud but now degraded Spain! how long 
shall Superstition weigh thee down, and sap the 
vital energies which nerve the patriot hero’s arm 
to valorous deeds?—for still she proudly holds 
thy sons in chains which bew their necks beneath 
a tyrant’s yoke! The pilgrim bent himself at 
Calvary’s base and prayed,—and as he there 
breathed out his soul he felt his weary limbs 
were greatly strengthened, for God in mercy 
heard his supplications, though he, his mind led 

y superstition, had thought to atone for crime 
by deeds of penance. He had robbed the widow 
and the orphan ; God heard their cries, and judg- 
ment was upon him,—the weight of guilt bore 
heavy on his soul, remorse was awakened, and 
ghostly men were sought who bade him journey 
‘to Jerusalem, where he now had come and toil- 
‘ed up the steep which the blessed Lamb, the 
Prince of life, had trod, and reached the goal 
| where he had fondly hoped to lay down the bur- 
den of his serrows. But when he surveyed 
the hallowed spot he groaned in agony, for his 
heart was sad, and no sympathising friend to 
whisper peace,—the thoughts of home—the 
children of his love—the partner of his bosom, 
—all, all came upon his soul as the rashing of a 
mighty wind. He saw the emptiness of all the 
wondrous sacrifice of case, which he had been 
called to make by false teachers, and the ten 
thousand nameless tics which bind the heart to 
that loved spot we call ourhome. Such sacri- 
fice he felt would not avail with Him who scans 
our minutest acts and claims justice and mercy 
atour hands. After his slumbering conscience 
was aroused, its goadings were grievous to be 
borne; he struggled with the waves of dark 
despair as the dread thunders of Sinai rolled over 
his head,—but He at whose command the waves 
are stayed, who bids the ferked lightning: play 
harmlessly, and holds the winds as it were with- 
in his hand, now hushed the raging billows into 
peace, and there was heard that ‘still small veice’ 
in which our God is pleased in mercy to com- 
mune with erring man, and lead the wanderer 
home. The deep recesses of the sinner’s heart 
must ever thrill as the first breathings of a Fa- 
ther’s love are heard in sweetest tones pene- 
trating his inmost soul; the pilgrim felt the 
soul-subduing power, and under its influence 
his mind was bent to new and firm resolves of 
righteousness—to recompense those he had in- 
jured, if he might but once more tread his native 
soil. Butah! he must trace a weary way be- 
fore he could again press his own loved land; 
yet now with renewed strength, he journeyed on 
until his anxious care-worn heart leaped with 
joy as he beheld the glittering spires of sweet 
Cordova rise in proud array to his enraptured 

view ! The splendid dome and the vine-wreath. 
Kea cot were dear to his bosom, but most ofall that 
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cherished spot where the sweet accents of love 
met his ear. The sunny smile of pure affection 
threw a magic over the loved scene which made 
the heart of the happy pilgrim realize for awhile 
each fond imagining. And now the prayers of 
the widow and the orphan ascend to God for 
him—and with gladsome smile they welcome 
their benefactor and their friend. E. 








For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
STUDY OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
NO. II. 


The doctrine of the holy scriptures is a sub. 
ject in which we are greatly interested. 

The Bible is the only correct source of infor. 
mation as to whence man originated. Heathen 
philosophy has long sought for an origin to man 
contrary from the one given in the Bible ; but it 
has sought in vain. Many and vain have been 
the theories which these speculators have prop- 
agated, and absurd in the extreme. The Bible 
description is reasonable, simple and plain. Ev- 
erything at all connected with man’s existence 
goes to prove that he is of the earth earthy, and 
at the same time that he is the workmanship of 
a Hand that is divine—that he is ‘fearfully and 
wonderfully made.’ ‘And He breathed into him 
the breath of life, and man became a living soul.’ 
This is in perfect keeping with what our reason 
teaches ; for though it is far above reason’s high. 
est flight, it is not contrary toit. The Bible says, 
Man consists of two parts, soul and body—and 
reason replies, So it is. 

The Bible teaches us concerning our present 
condition. If indeed we are the workmanship 
of the Almighty, how is it that we are so averse 
to his will? In the sacred record the whole 
matter is clearly unfolded: The abuse of good 
became evil. By sin came death and all our 
woes. How are the mighty fallen—the gold 
become dim! 

The Bible unfolds to us the scenes of futurity. 
The fact that others are dying all around us, 
teaches that we must die; but we can reason ne 
further. But the Bible says, If man die, he 
shall live again. ‘This corruption must put on 
incorruption, and this mortal must put on im- 
mortality.” Reason does not deny it. 

Whata grand subject for meditation—for stu- 
dy! ‘The dead in Christ shall rise first.” This. 
grand spectacle shall be seen by those who may 
be alive at the resurrection morn. Bone to bone, 
joint to joint, sinew to sinew. After this awful. 
ly grand and sublime scene shall have passed, 
‘then we who are alive shall be changed in the 
twinkling ofaneye! Canitbe possible? The 
old and infirm shall put on youth and immortal 
vigor. How sudden the change ! how great the 
contrast! ‘Come ye blessed of my Father’— 
‘and so shall we ever be with the Lord,’ 

All this, and more, is unfolded in the Bible. 
No wonder that the ‘sweet singer of Israel’ ex- 
claimed, ‘O how love I thy law, it is sweeter to 
me than honey or the honey comb.’ 

Indeed are the scriptures able to make us wise 


unto salvation. a. & C. 
Poughkeepsie, Jan. 3, 1239. 


There are many things that are thorns to our 
hopes until we have attained them, and enven- 
omed arrows to our hearts, when we have. 








We often pretend to fear what we really despise, 
and more often to despise what we really fear. 
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THE TRAVELLER. 








GERMAN MANNERS. 

All ever Germany the day begins very carly. 
After four o’clock in midsummer Berlin, Dresden, 
Prague and Vienna are in full activity. Carts, 
carriages and wagons thunder along, and it is 
impossible to sleep in a room fronting a busy 
street after that hour. The king of Piussia 
gives audience at half past five in the morning, 


and the banks and shops are open at six or seven. || 


A light breakfast of coffee and bread, or, in the 
lower ranks, of beer or fruit and bread, is taken 
early; and at twelve, one or two o'clock, in dif. 
ferent places, business is universally suspended, 
and two hours are devoted to a multifarious and 
substantial dinner. The kjng of Prussia gives 
state dinners at two o’clock. The English am- 
bassador gives dinners at four, to suit himself a 
little to the habits of his countrymen, who are 
his frequent guests. Dinner lasts gencrally two 
hours. Then the company rise and retire to the 
drawing room, where coffce is immediately serv- 
ed, and in twenty minutes the guests disperse. 
The theatre, which commences at six, is the 
great place of resort in the evening. Operas 
are given alternatcly with plays in the chief 
theatres. There are also everywhere public 
gardens, in which coffee, ice and confectionarics 
are furnished, and a band of music plays the 
whole evening. The theatre closes about ninc 
o'clock, and by ten the greater majority of the 
people are in bed. These hours and habits,with 
slight modifications, pervade the whole of Ger- 
many which we have seen. In Vienna, business 
begins a little later in the morning, and the com- 
mon dinner hour is two o’clock. The emperor 
dines at three, and the king of Bavaria at half 
pastthree. The evening is everywhere devoted 
to amusement, which is provided for at a cheap 
rate, and innocuous in its character. I have not 
seen three individuals drunk in Germany in 
three months. In Bavaria andthe north, the 
common people drink a good deal of beer—it is 
similar to the fine Edinburgh table becr in 
strength and appearance. It is weak, highly 
fermented, and strongly hopped, and an ocean 
may be drunk without intoxication. The Cath. 
olic churches in both the towns and villages are 
crowded by worshippers by five o’clock in the 
morning, not only on Sundays, but on week 
days; and the prizsts are in attendance to per- 
form their duties at that hour. In the larger 
towns the middle classes, and in the smaller 
capitals, even the higher nobles, live in flats. 
In Dresden the minister of war lives in a flat, 
(the first floor,) and in Munich, Prince Lowen- 
stein, a name revered in Germany, also occupies 
a first floor, But these floors are often of enor. 
mous size, and contain very capacious and ele- 
gant rooms, The professor and the physician, 
even of the first rank, are found in the first, sec- 
ond and third floors of alarge mansion. There 
are no sunk stories in Germany, and the houses 
have generally a large arch, into which coaches 
drivc—so that the inhabitants of these floors arc 
able to be taken up and set down from vehicles 
of all descriptions, without exposure to the open 
air, asin our country. The breakfast hour, as I 
have already mentioned, is six or seven o’clock, 
and the dinner hour twelve, one or two. The 
prices of provisions are very low ; and altogether 
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from the absence of expensive habits, an English 
income gocsa great way in Germany; ani in 
the towns intelligent and agreeable socicty is 
everywhere to be found. The Germans are a 
nation of musicians, and to an amateur of this 
refined pleasure Germany is a paradise. The 
women of the middle ranks in Germany are a. 
miable, and almost all musicians; but they are 
much less fine ladies than in Britain. The wives 
and daughters of professors, physicians, bankers, 
and rich merchants, knit and sew, and attend to 
domestic affairs,very much as the ladies of Scot- 
land uscd to do in the days of Waverly. They 
are refined and lady.like in their manners ; sim- 
ple, easy, and extremely neat, They are said 
not to be extensively learned, as the men are 
aversc to their being taught any knowledge that 
may carry their thoughts beyond their domes- 
tic dutics. They forget that they are the mota- 
ers,and the earliest and the most efficient instruc- 
torsof their children, and that knowledge and 
usefulness are not inconsistent, but perfectly 
compatible qualities. ‘The general character of 
the Germans is honest and benevolent. Very 
rarely indeed have I seen an inferior animal, a 
child, or an idiot, maltreated in any form, or in 
any degrce; and with the exception of the men 
who let out carriages to hire, I have not been 
cheated above six times in the course of a route , 
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three hundred, must depend for subsistence patt- 
ly by fishing in the lakes and shooting, or must 
betake himself to the coast, or tohusbandry in a 
fixed condition. The value of a rein-deer isa. 
bout one-third that of a cow; it sells for three 
or four dollars, and acow from nine to twelve; 
and the meat, skin and horns of one sell for as 
much as those of the other. A flock of 400 
rein.deer, the minimum which can support a 
family, supposing one fourth to be full grown, 


must altogether be equal to a capital of $600, 
or about £120 sterling. Yet the yearly produce 
of this capital, which is greater than the value 
of all the property of three or four families of 
the working class in a civilized community, and 
with which tuey would be far removed from 
want, is insufficient to support a Laplander, even 
in a state of extreme privation, in which he ha. 
bitually lives. ‘This is a striking instance of the 
real expense of living in that natural state, as it 
has been called, or that barbarous one, in which 
man consumes what he produces, and lives in. 
dependent of the arts of civilized life, its tastes, 
andemployments. The Laplander uses nothing 
which he does not make for himself, except the 
iron pot for dressing his victuals, and the piece 
of coarse cloth which forms his tent. He con- 
sumes nothing but what his rein-deer yield him: 








embracing more than a thousand miles, and the 
sum total in my wrongs in these instances would 
not exceed twenty shillings. The men who hire 
their carriages to take travellers one or more 
day’s journey, uniformby ask thirty or forty per 
cent above what they are willing to take, and 
we suffered from this at the outset of our travels 
—but when we knew the rates we had no trouble 
with them. With one single exception, they all 
honestly fulfilled their bargains; and that ex- 
ception was atrifle—carrying luggage for hire 
for other passengers, when we had hired the 
whole carriage for ourselves. One striking dif. 
ference between Britain and Germany is, that 
in the latter it is considered part of the object of 
existence to enjoy life. There is not that heavy 
pressure of exertion, of care, anxiely, and un. 
certainty, which afflicts the middle classes of 
our own country. The German has time to eat 
his dinner and his supper, to smoke his pipe, to 
hear inusie, to goto the play, to meet his friends 
—and in short, while he journeys through this 
life, he lives by the way. The tone of good na. 
ture andenjoyment which pervades the mass of 
the middle class, is exceedingly agreeable to 
strangers who visitthem. Of course they have 
their errors, faults, afflictions, and misfortunes, 
as well as we; but they are not created to so 
great an extent as with us, by insatiable ambi- 
lion, a never-ceasing pursuit of wealth, and a 
load of affairs beyond the mental strength of the 
individual ; and they therefore positively cnjoy 
more with less riches than we do. The great 
faults of the men are smoking, spitting, and rath- 


er slovenly domestic habits. 
{(Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, 
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CONDILION OF THE LAPLANDERS. 
The condition of the wandering Laplanders 


his occasional excess is brandy, and his use of 
tobacco, which, however, are not ordinary indul- 
gences, Yet, without the tastes, and gratifica- 
tions of civilized life, or any of its expenses, 
the Laplander with the above capital, is in pov- 
erty, and destitute of an assured subsistence.— 
This shows the real expense of that half-savage 
life which, from the accounts of travellers and 
emigrants in America, we are apt to suppose is 
the least costly of any, because it has neither 
comforts nor luxuries to pay for, and produces 
what it consumes. The Laplander’s condition 
is the ‘beau ideal’ of that sort of life. Five 
shillings would undoubtedly purchase all that 
he uses in a year of those articles which are not 
indispensably necessary for existence; yet a 
capital which,with their own labor, would main. 
tain three familics in the enjoyments of the com. 
forts and decencies of civilized life, according 
to their station, does not keep him from positive 
want. Tbe Laplander who possesses a thousand 
or more rein-deer,and who is consequently a man 
of: considerable property, lives in the same way 
asthe poorest, enjoys no more of the luxuries of 
life, and has no higher tastes or habits to grati- 
fy. It issaid that very considerable portions of 
the silver currency of the country is lost, in con- 
sequence of this clas; hoarding, from generation 
to generation, all the money they cbtain by the 
sale of their surplus produce; and that the spot 
in the ‘Fjel ie,’ where the treasure is buried, of- 


ten cannot be discovered by heirs. 
[Laing’s Residence in Norway. 








Describing the last parting with his consort of 
the French King Louis, just before his violent 
death in the French revolution, Carlyle taus as- 
sumes for a moment his personality, and speaks 
for the monarch and the man: ‘And so out 
meetings and our partings do now end! The 





forms a singular union of real wealth with real 
poverty. ‘To support a family in the ‘Fjelde,’ a 
flock of from three to four hundred rein.deer is | 

He who possesses only from one to! 





necessary. 


sorrows we gave each other; the poor joys we 
| faithfully shared, and all our lovings and swiler 
_ings, are over. Thou good soul! I shal] never, 

through all ages of time, see thee more ! 


and the remainder only one third of their value, 
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my be so prepared that we shall have a perfect secu- 
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AnoTHenr YEAR.—Since our last sheet was issued, 
we have passed another ‘turnpike -gate in the journey 
of life.’ Old Time, who is a perfect stranger to imertia, 
has again weighed anchor for ano! her annual voyage 
around the ecliptic, and to us who have made many of 
these successive circles, it seems bat a brief hour since 
we penne! a similar record of his movements. And 
yet, within that time, how many and how mom-ntous 
events have transpired! Change, revolution, creation, 
decay— ll these are deeply engraven upon the car of 
the rapid traveller, and in his brief journey of a year 
he overturns powerful empires, pulls down the mighty 
fabricks of human gceatness, builds up the weak, ener- 
vates the strong, sc itters blessings and peace with one 
hand and desolation and woe with the other, ushers 
millions into beingand blo‘s out milions with a breath, 
and yet we, confining our vision to our individual cir- 
cumstances, see but little excitement in all this, But 
could we take an enlarged view, could we stand upon 
som? eminence and take a retrospect of the events of 
the past year, how overwhelining would be our sensa- 
tions! Batthe preacher hath said, ‘Thit which hath 
been is now, and that which is to be hathalready been,’ 
and therefore ho-v infinitely wise it is soto apply our 
hearts unto wisdom, and school them to humiliation, 
that in whatever vicissitudes we muy bo involved we 


rity against despuir. 

‘To all of us, and more especially to the young, the 
commencement of a new year is an important era, 
From it we date many of the passing events of our 
lives ; and happy are they who can tike a retrospect of 
a buried twelve-month, and not turn from the examina- 
tion with their eyes moistened with the tear of regret. 
To do this, to meet our friends with a happy smile of 
congratulation when another year sha'l have fled, let 
us form good resolutions at the commencement. We 
appeal particularly to our youthful readers, Resolve first 
to embrace and practice the precepts of Christianity, 
for in this lies the formation of all good. Resolve on a 
perfect rectitude of conduct, both in reference to your 
own consciences as well as to your fellow beings; let 
honesty and purity of motive be the controlling power 
of your actions, so that neither conscicnce or men can 
impeach you; let virtue have control of your moral 
feelings, and all will be right; let charity and benevo- 
lence to the sufferiag call down upon your heads the 
blessings of Heaven; mark out some useful course of 
study, and pursue knowledge with an eager und une 
tiring energy, and that which you freely receive freely 
give; cling firmly to the great standard of temperance 
ay the mighty safeguard of all that is lovely in human 
nature, und feel that each of you are authorized mis- 
sionaries in the holy cause of moral reform, In a word, 
be pious, be conscientious, be virtuous, be charitable, 
be studious, industrious and temperate, and when the 
gleef:! shout shali break your slumbers on the return 
of another birth-day of the year, you will be happy, 
for no tear of regret will blot the fair page of past con- 
duct, Itis an easy thing to do right, und it is wisdom 
todeal with the world as we would with ourselves, 
Therefore we again say to our young readers, Form 
good resolutions at the commencement of this year, 
commit them to paper, and reduce them to practice, 
and our hearty wish of a HAPPY NEW YEAR to you 
all will be fulfilled, 








Tue Poor.—This is the season for the exercise of 
our benevolence in behalf of the suffering children of 
poverty. ‘To many whose dependence for support is 
the hoe and the spade, the privilege of labor at this 
Season is ofien denied; and even if it were not, the 
increased expense of winter comforts can hardly be met 
by the scanty pittance which maay, very many receive, 








There are various ways, beside individual charity, by 
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but we know of a no more plea ing way than a La- 
dies’ Fair; for, when the ladies fair move in matiers of 
charity, or anything else which requires the ‘siller,’ our 
purse-strings are apt to become marvellously loose, and 
the silver sixpences slip out ere we are aware of it, 
We would therefore recommend the ladies of our vil- 
lage to get up a Fair, the proceeds of which shall be 
entrusted to the hands of a committee for distribution 
among the poor, In behalf of the gentiemen, we pro- 
mise the fair that an exceedingly fair and liberal cus- 
tom shall awuit their labors ir such an af-fair. In New 
York city, on Christmas day, those Fairs having such 
an odject in view were very numerous ; indeed so much 
so that one of the city papers came out in opposition, 
declaring that they interfered with the sales of those 
who kept stores for vending articles there exposed for 
sale. In rany churches, and other public places which 
we passed, we observed this work of benevolence go- 
ing on, and thought that the complaining jonrnalist 
might have spared his sympathy, for undoubtedly the 
ewtensive good of the Fairs greatly outweighed the 
individual evil of a curtailment of the business of a 
few. ‘fry it, ladies, fur good will ensus; and we will 
all endeavor to 
*Remember ‘tis better to give than receive.’ 








Anoraer Pestopicat.—Since the announcement 
of the fact that N. P. Willis and Dr, Porter would 
commence, with the new year, a miscellaneous publica- 
tion similar in its cha:acter to the New York Mirror, 
we have seen the prospectus of a new work, to be en- 
titled the ‘Commercial Magazine.’ This enterprise 1s 
projected by Freeman Hunt, Esq., a gentleman well 
known tothe public as the author of ‘Letters about the 
Hudson.’ The new work is to be a Magazine for 
merchants, and will contain such statistics and mis- 
cellany as peculiarly interests that large and important 
class, There are many facts connected with the mer- 
cantile profession which are very important for the suc- 
cessful prosecution thereof, and such information is 
now widely scattered. If collected and condensed, as 
Mr. Hunt proposes to do in his work, it will necessarily 
be a valuable periodic |, and must have an extensive 


which the whole public may participate in doing good, | 








THE KNOT. 


MARRIED, - 


At Fishkill Landing, on the 3d inst., by the 
Wm. 38. Heyer, Wituiam A. Royce, M. b. of co 
keepsie, to Erneninpa, daughter of Mr James Wiitste 
of the former place. ‘ 

At Plattekill, Ulster Co., on Saturday the let Decem. 
ber, by the Rev. Mr. Green Mr. Joun Rowson, to Mieg 
PameLia Morenovsx, all of Old Paitz. 

By Daniel H. Scbults, Esq., on the 19th ult., Mr. 
agama Gurman, to Miss ELtexor Steiear, all of 
/iinton. 

In New York, on Thursday evening the 3d instant, 
by the Rev. J. N. McLeod, ILtIaM Cornwett, of 
Poughkeepsie, to Jane Evetina, daughter of the late 
Peter Wilson, of the former place. 

At Red Hook, on the Ist inst. by the Rev. A. G. 
W ickware, Mr. B. Hl. O' Nien, merchant of Kingston, 
Utster co., to Mary P., daughier of Palmer Cook, esq, 
of the former place. 











THE ENELL. 





—— 





DIED, 


In this village, on the 29th ult., Mrs. HaRRe? Balter, 
consort of Mr. Fdmund B. Bailey, in the 24th year of 
herage. Mrs. B. possessed a superior mind, a kinéi 
disposition, and was respected by those who enjoyed 
her acquaintance. She was a member of the Me ho- 
dist Episcopal chureh, had been a professor of religion 
: — her seventeenth year, aud died in the triumphs of 


On the death of Mrs. Harriet Bailey. 
And is it true, is she no more ? 
Are ali her pains and sorrows o'er ? 
A Friend, a Wite, a Mother gone,— 
How very soon with earth she’s done ? 


No more her voice so sweet and elear, 
Mingles with ours in praises here ; 

But with the ange! choir above, 

Strikes its full note to “ Jesus’ love.’’ 
The lovely rose of yesterday, 

Scatters it’s withered leaves to-day ; 

Its transient life, an emblem fit, 

Of blooming youth, like Harriet. 

But still those withered leaves are sweet, 
T'o gather them, we deem it meet; 

*Tis thus the memory of the just, 
Sheds fragrance o'er their sleeping dust. 
May we, like her, with dying breath, 
Welcome the cold embrace of death; 
And say, ‘ Lord Jesus, quickly come, 





circulation, As an evidence of the estimation in which 
the projected work is viewed, we merely state that the 
Directors of the New York Mercantile Association | 
have passed a resolution of approval thereof. 


| 
| 








A True PartLosopHeR.—The ‘South Courtlandt 
Luminary’ recently handled a Mr, Joseph A, White- 
marsh ‘without mittens,’ bec :use he advanced the truly 
moral and philosophical doctrine, that ‘moaey is the 
root of all evil,’ and that its use is inconsistent with « 
Christian life. Now, we are ready to take up the 
cudgel in defence of Joseph and his doctrine, for we 
havenever met with a more capital idea than he has 
advanced. He says that we ought, all of us, immedi- 
ately to forgive our debtors, and be forgiven in turn, and 
thus abolish the use of money. He does not enter 
deeply into currency matters, but we presume that he 
would not think that using shad and crowbars for large 
amounts, and herring and tacks for sm.!] change, would 
mar the morality of his new system, We are not fully 
prepared to practice this re‘orm, but think we shall be 
soon, We wishto mike a little preparation first, such 
as collecting in our outstanding accounts, and procuring, 
on credit, (money—cash, is an abomination, of course, ) 
a large quantity of paper and new type, and then we 

think we shall be fully prepared to reduce Joseph's 
admirable theory to practice, The paper-maker and 
type-founder will of course admit the morality of the 
system, and the newspaper borrower willhave no more 
compunctions of conscience. We presume that Jo- 
seph must be up to his eyes in ‘hot water,’ alias debt, 
and consequently is better qualified to judge of the 

beauties of such a system than most men, 
— 
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Nelson Haight, Newburgh—Janes P. Swain, Cortland, 
Cortland county —Calvia Harrington and ‘Thomas K. Har- 
rington, Farmington, Ontario county—S. W. Alger, Hack 
en. ack, A,ent fur Dutehess and Orange counties— 




















Lee, Troy. 


And take my waiting spirit home.” Axn. 


At Napanoch, Ulster co., on the 17th ult., Catmarixe 
R., daughter of Adna H., and Mary D. Southwick, aged 
6 years, 1 month and 28 davs. 


On the death of Catharine BR. South- 
wick. 


a — Ts this thy doom? 
Oh, light of youth's resplendent day! 
Must ye then loose your golden bluom, 
Aad thus, like sunshine, dieaway ? 


‘Lhou art gope ! the grave encom passes 
All that was earthly of thy form ;—~ 
That sparkling eye, those pretty lips, 
Thy rosy cheeks—are gone, all gone! 
Fied are the flushing hues of health,— 
Thy face is pale, and cold thy brow; 
All, all that spoke of intellect— 
Of life and joy—are faded now! 


That lisping tongue is still and mute,— 
Thy voice no longer fills our ear ; 
Hush'd are the litile mimic notes 
Which greeted us when thou wert near! 


Yet, when sad memory recurs 
To the last words thy lios had known, 
Hope bids us welcome thee the weal 
Which call’d thee to thy ‘Home,sweet Hour!’ 


Alas! that one so young, so fair, 
So sweet, so lovely, should be taken ; 
It fills the mind with grief—despair,— 
And writes upon our brows—Forsaxex !’ 


But so it is; and we will yield 

To the omnisctent willof Heaven ;— 
Trusting that THEeR# thy spirit rests,— 

Its little folbies all forgiven! B. B. R. 

January 7th, 1859. 

In the Hudson Asylum, on the 15th December, Jonn 
Patmer, in the 60th year of his age, formerly of Pough- 
keepsie. 

At their residence in the town of Union Vale, Janz 
Noxon, consort of Gilbert Noxon, in the 67ih year of 
her age, of a lingering illness which she bore with 
Christian patience. Also Gitatrr Noxon, on the 2th 
of the same mouth, in the 7ist year of hie age, with a 
few days’ illness. 

They were both interred in one grave. 
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MARGARET MILLER DAVIDSON. 


‘The wild grass is covering 
A tomb stone bare, 

And a bird is hovering 
Sweet ! Tuou art there!’ 


Beautifiil! art thou gone! 
Hath the light parted from that radiant brow! 
Quenched is the lustre of that bright eye now ? 
And hath the spirit flown 
From out its earthly temple—whose bright mould 
A tale of more than earthly beauty told ? 


List! ’tis the requiem bell ! 
Solemn and sad it swells upon the breeze, 
As though the grave had made its melodies! 
And can it be the knell 
Of all that lived and flourished in the birth 
Of her whose clay alone is left to earth ? 


O! can it, can it be 
That she, that bud of early promise—born 
To grace all loveliness—from earth is torn; 
and that the melody 
Of that bright harp which it was her’s to sweep 
So soon be left upon her tomb to sleep !— 


Yes-—it is even so— 
The loveliest and the best to earth are given 
But to expand their brighter bloom in Heaven: 
They are but born to grow 
Like to the choicest rosebud—ere the breath 
Of the destroyer withers it to death. 


But we will twine a wreath 
Of fadeless ivy—thut around thy tomb 
Shall wind its emblems of immortal bloom ; 
And the soft, fragrant breath 
Of the young rosebid at each year shall tell 
That a sweet spirit neath the sod doth dwell, 


And to thy memory 
Each pisser-by shall shed a solemn tear, 
For it shall ever to the heart be dear 

As those bright moments be 
When the sweet carol of the summer birds 
Speaks to the soul more eloquent than words, 


Woe will place thee by the side 
Of her who lived a beauteous flower like thee— 
A spirit sent from realms of poesy, 

Sweetly through life to glide, 
*Tillit again should meet the welcome smile 
Of sister-spirits in that heaven-bright isle. 


Sweet spirit, fare-thee-well! 
We fain would bid thee long on earth to stay, 
But He who gave thee summons thee away, 

In his bright realms to dwell : 
Dull earth hath naught to chain a soul so bright— 
No tints so pure to match that spirit’s light. 





ROSA, 
Poughkeepsie, Jan. 1239. 
eS 
For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
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I once saw beauty ina flower— 

And vale and grove were fair to view; 
I've watched, delighted, in my bower, 

As crept the moon’s soft radiance thru’— 
But now, of all the things I see, 
Your form alone is dear to me. 


I’ve wander'd oft by winding stream, 
When tranquil slept the summer even, 
And o’er the tide sweet music came 
In strains that fancy deems of heaven— 
But lost is all their melody, 
Your voice alone is sweet to me, 


Le Grange, Jau. 1, 1839. 


Dexter 
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| IWOULD THAT I WERE BEAUTI. 








The following beautiful poem is copied from the October 
number of the Metropolitan. 


THE BEAUTIFUL DEAD. 


From twilight we borrow 
Fit solace for sorrow, 
When the aged and weary lie down in their west: 
And the sunset in splendor 
Is touching and tender, 
Where the dews of our sorrow fall warm oa their rest, 


But mighty’s the anguish, 
Where beauty must languish, 
And the young from the young in life’s morning are 
riven; 
When the dear spell is broken 
Of vows fondly spoken, 
And the form is recalled that in rapture was given, 


Oh, vainly we linger 
Where silence her finger 
Has laid upon lips that no more may unclose: 
Where sad leaves are sighing, 
Where blossoms are dying, 
O’er the young and the lovely in mortal repose, 


The form that came lightly, 
Like morn breaking brightly, 
With hopes as from Eden, all faded and o’er: 
The presence endearing, 
The smile that was cheering, 
And step that was music, are with us no more, 
RICHARD HOWITT. 





OLD WINTER IS COMING, 


Old winter is coming again—alack! 
How icy and cold is he! 
He cares not a pin for a shivering back, 
He’s a saucy old chap to white and black, 
He whistles his chills with a wonderful knack, 
For he comes from a cold country, 


A witty old fellow this winter is; 
A mighty old fellow for glee ! 
He cracks his jokes on the pretty sweet miss, 
The wrinkled old maiden, unfit to kiss, 
And freezes the dew of their lids—for this 
Is the way with such fellows ashe! 


Old winter’s a frolicksome blade I wot— 
He is wild in his humor, and free! 

He'll whistle along for the want of his thought, 
And set all the warmth of our furs at naught, 

And ruffle the laces by pretty girls bought; 
For a frolicksome old fellow’s he! 


Old winter is blowing his gust along, 

And merrily shaking the tree ! 
From morning till night he will sing his song, 

Now moaning and short—now howling and long, 
His voice is loud, for his lungs are strong— 

A merry old fellow is he! 


Old winte:’s a wicked old chap, I ween— 
As wicked as ever you'll see! 

He withers the flowers so fresh and green— 
And bites the pert nose of the miss of sixteen, 
As she triumphantly walks in maidenly sheen— 

A wicked old fellow is he! 


Old winter’s a tough old fellow for blows, 
As tough as ever you'll see! 

He wiil trip up our trotters, and rend our clothes, 
And stiffen our limbs from fingers to toes— 
He minds not the cry of his friends or his foes— 

A tough old fellow is he! 


A cunning old fellow is winter they say, 
A cunning old fellow is he! 
He peeps in the crevices day by day, 
To see how we're passing our time away, 
And marks all our doings from grave to gay— 
I’m afraid he’s peeping at me! 











FUL. 


I would that I were beautiful, 
Tho’ fragile as a flower, 

To weave the spells that beauty weaves, 
And own its magic power. 


There’s more within asuany eye, 
A brow of radiance bright, 

A lip that shames the reddest hue 
Of sunset’s ruby light : 


A cheek on which the summer rose 
Hath rear’d its blushing throne, 
A forehead which a lilly field 
Hath mark’d out for its own ; 


There’s more in beauty’s magic spell, 
The human heart to bind, 

Than all the wealth of woman’s love, 
With faith and fondness twin’d, 


Welove the bright and gayish sun, 
Although alike on all 

We seeits dazzling beams of light 
In golden glory fall. 


We love the blushing hues that lie 
Within the opening flowers, 

Though they’re as bright to other eyes 
As they have been to ours. 


We love all that is beautiful, 
Though not for us alone 

Is the bright welcome smile of hope, 
Or the endearing tone. 


Yet will we cling to beauty’s chain 
*Till link by link it part, 

And the cold iron slowly sinks 
To rankle in the heart, 


Oh ! would that I were beautiful ; 
If beauty’s power could give 

That one kind heart wherein mine owr 
Hath learned so long to live, 


Could I but lure it back again 
With beauty’s syren breath, 

Iwould be fragile as a flower, 
And pass with it to death, 


CATHARINE C, WATERMAN, 
BECO 
‘§ AM NOT OLD.’ 


Iam not old—though years have cast 
Their shadows on my way; 

I am not old—though youth has passed 
On rapid wings away; 

For in my heart a fountain flows, 

And round it pleasant thoughts repose ; 

And sympathies and feelings high, 

Spring like the stars on evening’s sky. 


I am not old—Time may have set 
His signet on my brow, 
And some faint furrows there have met, 
Which care may deepen now. 
Yet love, fond love, a chaplet weaves, 
Of fresh young buds and verdant leaves; 
And still in fancy I can twine 
Thoughts sweet as flowers, that once were mine. 
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